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of his candour and judgment in relation to Dr. Stillingfleet,1 who (happening to lie under his displeasure upon the fatal test of tmperium in imperio) is High Church and Jacobite, took the oaths of allegiance to save him from the gallows,2 and subscribed the articles only to keep his preferment: Whereas the character of that prelate is universally known to have been directly the reverse of what this writer gives him. But before he can attempt to ruin this damnable opinion of two independent powers, he telleth us; page vi., " It will be necessary to shew what is contained in the idea of government" Now, it is to be understood, that this refined way of speaking was introduced by Mr. Locke j after whom the author limpeth as fast as he is able. All the former philosophers in the world, from the age of Socrates to ours, would have ignorantly put the question, Quid est impertum ? Eut now it seemeth we must vary our phrase; and, since our modern improvement of human understanding, instead of desiring a philosopher to describe or define a mouse-trap, or tell me what it is; I must gravely ask, what is contained in the idea of a mouse-trap? But then to observe how deeply this new way of putting questions to a man's self, maketh him enter into the nature of things; his present business is to show us, what is contained m the idea of government. The company knoweth nothing of the matter, and would gladly be instructed; which he doth in the following words,
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" It would be in vain for one intelligent being to pretend to set rules to the actions of another, if he had it not in his
1  Edward Stillingfleet (1635-1699), educated at Cambridge, wrote in 1659 his "Irenicum, or  Weapon  Salve for the Church's Wounds." He also published a " Rational Account of the Protestant Religion " in 1664,    He occupied successively the important clerical offices of Prebendary of St.  Paul's,  Archdeaconry of London, Deanery of St. Paul's, and Bishopric of Worcester.    The later years of his life were occupied in a controversy with Locke on that writer's "Essay on the Human Understanding."    [T. S.]
2  Page v, he quotes Bishop Stillingfleet's " Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity," where the bishop says, that a man might be very right in the belief of an article, though mistaken in the explication of it. Upon which Tindal observes: ''These men treat the articles, as they do the oath of allegiance, which, they say, obliges them not actually to assist the government, but to do nothing against it; that is, nothing that would bring Jem to the gallows."   [Note in edition 1764, 4to.]